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I found that, reckoned in the Austrian gold krone, he owed
50,000. Besides this, he had the building of his house at
Maiernigg to pay for; and first of all I had to pay his three sisters
their share of the patrimony. I had been brought up in such a
modest way that the strict economies of our early married life
were no hardship. On the contrary, I took a pride in getting him
out of debt. But to him these five long years of parsimony were
very trying. Once when I took Justine to task for her wild
extravagance, she replied: "Well, if the worst had come to the
worst, I would have gone begging with him from door to door"
In May, 1902, the Secession got up a private festival in honour
of Max Klijiger. The Secession painters self-sacrificingly painted
frescoes, all of which were lost except those of Gustav Klimt; and
these were peeled from the walls at extravagant cost. The subjects
of all of them were allegories referring to Beethoven, and Max
Klinger's monument to Beethoven was to be exhibited for the
first time in the centre of the gallery.
Next, Moll approached Mahler with the request to conduct at
the opening and he kindly agreed. He orchestrated part of the
chorus out of the Ninth Symphony for wind and brass instruments
only, and rehearsed it with the wind and brass from the Opera
orchestra. He conducted the chorus on the day and with the
new instrumentation it rang out as starkly as granite. Klinger,
who was a very shy man, came in just as the first note clanged
out above his head. He was so moved that tears ran slowly down
his cheeks.
We saw a lot of him at that time. His personality was not
impressive and it seems likely that he was overestimated in those
days. He was entirely dominated by the Assenjeff, a red-headed
Russian woman,-who had him completely under her thumb.
She was hysterical, and on one occasion suddenly burst into tears
at table, because she had once had a jaguar she loved and it died.
Klinger tried to control her by glances of despair, but it was no
use. Some scene or other broke out at every moment, and we
felt sorry for him.
He never said anything very much to the point, and so his com-
pany was no particular joy to us and we dispensed with it by
degrees. He was a great drinker and his days and nights were
invariably spent over the bottle, for which we had neither time
nor inclination. He was the owner of a champagne factory and
it cannot have done hitm much good.